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TOGETHER  WITH 
A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  PRINCIPLES  OF 
WRITING,  A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ART,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  PROPER 
SELECTION  OF  A  PEN 


By  C.  L.  RICKETTS 
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Why  No  Two  People 
Write  Alike 

People  differ  widely  in  their  physical,  and 
especially  nervous,  organizations.  No  two  per- 
sons do  the  same  thing  exactly  alike.  This  is 
why  handwritings  differ  so  widely,  even  when 
the  writers  are  trained  by  the  same  instructor. 

One  person  may  have  a  tense  nature  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  movement  of  his  body. 
Another  is  easy-going,  and  this  also  is  manifest 
in  his  movements.  The  two  natures  are  radi- 
cally different — ^inherently  so — and  no  amount 
of  training  or  practice  will  make  them  alike. 

Heredity  also  plays  a  great  part.  Writing, 
like  many  another  accomplishment,  often  runs 
in  families.  Good  writing  is  as  frequently  in- 
herited as  it  is  individually  developed.  And^ 
by  the  same  token,  poor  writing  is  just  as  often 
an  heritage.  Many  a  splendidly  educated  per- 
son is  a  wretched  writer,  just  as  many  a  well- 
educated  person  is  a  poor  speller.  It  is  no 
reflection  on  the  individual — it  is  a  family  trait. 

Writing  is  a  far  more  complex  movement  than 
it  at  first  seems.  Investigations  have  demon- 
strated that  the  nervous  mechanism  involved 
in  the  attempt  to  be  precise  with  the  fingers 


probably  requires  an  adjustment  of  a  larger 
area  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  than  those 
of  any  other  movement  of  the  body.  Some 
authorities  say  that  no  fewer  than  500  muscles, 
large  and  small,  are  brought  into  play  in  the 
act  of  writing.  One  does  not  write  with  the 
fingers  alone,  nor  with  the  arm  and  fingers. 
The  left  hand  holds  the  paper  in  position,  the 
body  supports  the  writing  arm,  the  eyes  follow 
the  pen.  In  fact  it  is  almost  a  whole  body 
movement,  yet  directed  by  the  mind,  which 
factor  adds  further  to  the  tremendous  variance 
by  which  no  two  people  write  alike. 

Holding  the  Pen 

The  orthodox  method  of  holding  the  pen 
is  to  grasp  the  holder  between  the  thumb  and 
the  first  two  fingers  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  pen  point.  The  pen  is 
held  mainly  between  the  thumb  and  the 
second  finger,  against  which  it  rests  opposite 
the  first  joint.  The  first  finger  rests  on  top 
of  the  holder  and  keeps  it  in  place.  The 
holder  is  also  in  contact  with  the  hand  at  the 
base  of  the  index  finger.  All  the  fingers  are 
bent  somewhat,  each  one  from  the  middle  to 
the  little  finger  slightly  more  than  the  one 
before  it.     The  weight  of  the  hand  is  on  the 


two  outer  fingers.  Nearly  the  whole  forearm 
should  rest  on  the  table.  The  body  and  the 
head  should  be  held  erect,  and  the  writer 
should  avoid  eye-strain. 


Selecting  a  Pen 


If,  then,  the  characteristics  of  every  writer 
are  peculiar  to  himself,  whether  by  personal 
idiosyncrasy  or  heredity,  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  pen,  or  the  pen  nib,  used  by  the 
writer  should  be  one  that  is  suited  to  his 
nature.  It  may  seem  a  little  thing,  yet  the 
selection  of  a  pen  point  may  be  the  deciding 
factor  whether  one  is  to  become  a  good  or  a 
poor  writer.  If  one  has  a  tense  nature, 
that  ^'follows  through"  to  the  way  the  fingers 
hold  the  pen,  he  certainly  needs  a  diff^erent 
pen  point  from  cr.e  of  a  phlegmatic  nature 
with  little  or  no  "finger  stress." 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint,  practically 

all  pens,  whether  of  gold  or  steel,  are  perfect. 

It  is  not  so  much   a  matter,   therefore,   of 

seeking  a  pen  that  is  mechanically   correct 

as  it  is  of  seeking  the  pen  best  suited  to  the 

writer's  individuahty  and  particular  writing 
style. 

Many    a    mechanically    perfect    pen    has 

spoiled   a  good  writing   hand     because   not 


suited  to  the  owner's  writing  style.  And 
many  a  poor  writer  has  remained  so  because 
he  has  not  had  the  means  of  finding  and 
selecting  the  particular  pen  that  writes  hke 
him. 

That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  writer. 
Rather  it  has  been  a  sin  of  omission  on  the 
part  of  pen  manufacturers  who  have  been  so 
busy  in  the  mechanical  perfection  of  their 
product  that  they  have  given  little  or  no 
time  to  the  ''human  element."  A  tailor  can 
make  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  perfect  in  every 
detail;  but  if  it  doesn't  fit,  the  customer  is 
at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Now  Handwriting  Is  Charted 

It  remained  for  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Tempoint  Fountain  Pen  (the  pen  with  the 
tempered  point)  to  so  scientifically  chart 
handwriting  that  the  right  pen  may  be  se- 
lected quickly,  without  any  rule-of-thumb 
method,  and  with  definite  certainty  that  it 
is  the  right  pen. 

This  was  accomplished  by  having  over  six 
hundred  different  signatures  written  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  well-known  hand- 
writing authority,  each  signature  being  written 
with  several  pens  in  order  that  each  writer 


might  select  the  particular  Tempoint  Pen 
best  adapted  to  his  or  her  own  writing  in- 
dividuahty. 

From  these  six  hundred  signatures  were 
then  selected  a  number  that  most  nearly 
represent  all  writing  styles.  These  are  shown 
on  the  Tempoint  Writing  Chart,  and  num- 
bered for  the  quick  and  scientific  selection  of 
the  particular  Tempoint  Pen  that  writes  like 
you — as  follows: 


TEMPaiNT 

WRITING    CHART 

There's  A  Tempoint  that  Wiites  Lihe  You 
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And  Every  Tempoint  Pen  Has  lO 
Superior  features.  Ask  About  Them. 


The  Wahl  Hand-Writing  Chart  by  which  you  can 
find  instantly  the  Tempoint  that  writes  like  you. 


Every  Tempoint  dealer  has  the  Tempoint 
Chart.  A  glance  tells  which  signatures  most 
nearly  approximate  your  own  particular  style 
of  writing.  Or,  as  a  further  aid,  the  dealer 
will  furnish  you  with  a  ''medium"  test  pen 
for  a  sample  of  your  writing. 

He  compares  this  writing  with  the  Tempoint 
Chart  and  so  determines  the  one  or  two  Tem- 
point Pens  best  suited  to  your  own  style  of 
writing.  You  test  these  and  select  the  one 
that  really  writes  like  you.  Thus,  scientifical- 
ly, without  loss  of  time,  and  without  recourse 
to  rule-of-thumb  method  you  find  the  very 
Tempoint  Pen  that  is  to  be  such  a  writing 
friend  for  life. 

It  all  sounds  very  simple.  It  is  simple — 
so  much  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  wasn't 
thought  of  long  ago.  Yet  for  all  that,  every 
detail  has  been  worked  out  with  thoroughness 
and  scientific  exactness  for  your  buying  con- 
venience and  writing  comfort. 

Origin  of  the  Pen 

The  word  ''pen"  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
pennuy  meaning  a  feather.  The  quills  of 
geese  and  crows  probably  were  employed  in 
writing  as  early  as  the  first  century,  A.  D. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  quills  were  almost 
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universally  used  in  writing,  and  continued 
to  be  the  favorite  till  the  invention  of  steel 
pens.  Writers  sometimes  made  their  own 
quill  pens,  using  for  the  purpose  a  small  knife 
— hence  the  term  '^penknife'' — but  consider- 
able skill  was  required  to  make  a  good  one. 

Other  Material  Used 

In  searching  for  a  substitute  for  the  quill 
pen,  experiments  were  made  with  various 
materials — tortoise-shell,  glass,  horn,  brass, 
steel,  gold  and  silver.  The  shell  and  horn 
were  found  to  soften  under  the  action  of  the 
ink.  For  a  time  silver  was  thought  to  be  the 
proper  thing;  but  it  was  found  to  be  hard  to 
temper,  and  it  wore  away  too  rapidly. 

Steel  Pens 

The  first  steel  pens  were  made  in  England 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  patent  for  a  steel  pen  was  issued  in 
that  country  in  1808,  and  the  first  patent  for 
a  metallic  pen  in  America  in  1810.  It  was 
not  till  about  1845,  however,  that  the  quill 
was  superseded  by  the  steel  pen,  in  England 
and  America. 

Gold  Pens 

The  first  gold  pen  was  produced  in  England 
in  1825,  and  in  America  about  ten  years  later. 


Styluses  used 
for  writing  on 
wax  tablets^ 
about  the  time 
of  Christ 


Old  English  ink- 

Quill 

Penknife, 

horn,   containing 

Pen 

for  making 

ink,  receptacle  for 

used 

quill   pens. 

quill,  and  drying 

about 

Used  about 

powder    used 

A.D. 

A.  D.  1750 

about  A,  D.  1750 

1750 

As  gold  in  Itself  is  too  soft  a  material  for  pen 
points,  it  was  necessary  to  tip  the  points  with 
a  harder  substance,  the  metal  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  being  iridium,  because 
of  its  great  wearing  quality. 

Fountain  Pens 

Fountain  pens,  or  pens  in  which  the  holder 
is  utilized  as  a  reservoir  for  the  ink,  were 
heard  of  very  early  in  the  18th  century,  under 
the  name  of  "fountain  inkhorns."  During 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  many 
experiments  were  made  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory self-feeding  or  fountain  pen,  but 
without  success  till  about  1879.  They  are 
now  in  very  common  use,  superseding  to  a 
large  extent  the  steel  pen. 

Then  came  TEM  POINT 

The  Fountain  Pen  With  The  Tempered  Point 

In  addition  to  the  famous  Chart  by  which 
you  can  select  quickly  and  safely  the  Tem- 
point  Pen  that  writes  like  you,  the  Tempoint 
has  ten  features  that  endow  it  with  an  in- 
trinsic quality  and  value  all  its  own.  They 
are: 

(1)     The    14kt.    gold    pen.    This    has    a 


steel-Iike  hardness  and  flexibility,  due  to  a 
hand-hammering  process  which  affords  pro- 
tection against  harmful  ink  acids  and  long, 
hard  writing.  This  hand-hammering,  or  tem- 
pering process,  eliminates  all  porosity  by 
which  ink  acids  find  lodgment  and  so  weaken 
pens  that  are  not  hand-hammered.  Thus 
the  nib  of  the  Tempoint  cannot  become 
''sprung,"  but  remains  correctly  **set"  and 
flexible,  always  writing  just  like  you. 

(2)  The  unusually  ample  iridium  tip  is  not 
affixed  by  annealing,  but  has  the  gold  fused 
about  it.  This  insures  smoother  writing  and 
longer  life. 

(3)  The  scientific  Comb  Feed  automati- 
cally controls  the  ink  flow  instantly  for  any 
writing,  light  or  heavy,  fast  or  slow,  steady 
or  intermittent.  The  ink  cannot  flow  faster 
than  needed. 

(4)  An  air-tight  chamber  between  the  cap 
and  the  pen  prevents  pen  from  sweating  in 
the  pocket,  and  keeps  the  nib  moist  for  in- 
stant writing. 

(5)  The  invisible  Self-Filling  lever  is  out 
of  the  way  until  actually  needed.  There  are 
no  projecting  parts  to  disfigure  or  get  in  the 
way.  (Tempoint  is  also  made  in  regular 
Screw-Joint  style.) 


(6)  The  Duralastic  Ink  Sack  is  as  durable 
as  the  pen  itself.  Nothing  to  replace  or 
adjust. 

(7)  The  holder  is  scientifically  balanced 
for  easy  writing.  No  writer's  cramp.  This 
feature  is  particularly  well  worth  noting. 

(8)  The  pocket  clip  is  built-in — a  part  of 
the  pen  itself.  Thus  Tempoint  is  guarded 
against  loss. 

(9)  Beautifully  made  throughout.  Tem- 
point is  a  pen  to  admire  for  its  splendid  con- 
struction as  well  as  for  its  wonderful  writing 
quality. 

(10)  Made  and  guaranteed  by  The  Wahl 
Company,  a  two- and -a -half- million -dollar 
concern — a  further  assurance  of  value  and 
satisfaction.  And,  with  all  this,  Tempoint  is 
sold  at  usual  pen  prices — ^32.50  and  up. 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING 


Importance  and  Value 

We  of  the  Twentieth  Century  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  our  modern  scientific  inven- 
tions as  most  wonderful,  and  indeed  they  are; 
yet  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  reflect  how 
limited  would  be  their  importance  and  value 
were  it  not  for  the  art  of  writing.  Without 
its  aid  to  record  them,  they  would  be  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  achieved.  Writing, 
as  extended  and  multiplied  by  the  printing- 
press,  records  and  illuminates  every  step  of 
human  progress,  and  preserves  it  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations.  Not  only  so, 
but  it  records  in  imperishable  form  the  high- 
est and  best  thoughts  of  the  great  men  of 
every  age,  and  transmits  them  to  posterity. 
Writing  is  indeed  "the  art  preservative  of  all 


arts. 


Dates  From  Antiquity 

To  those  who  have  never  given  the  matter 
much  thought,  the  art  of  writing,  now  pos- 
sessed by  every  schoolboy,  seems  a  simple 
thing; yet  it  is  an  art,  the  originating,  develop- 
ing and  perfecting  of  which  required  thousands 
of  years  and  hundreds  of  generations  to  ac- 


Fragment  of  mummy  cloth  showing  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
writing  about  twelve  centuries  before  Christ 


complish.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  the  first 
crude  beginnings,  in  the  twiUght  of  history, 
to  the  day  of  a  perfect  phonetic  alphabet. 
Yet  the  journey  has  been  accomplished,  and 
today  we  have  an  alphabet  by  means  of  which 
every  word  of  every  language,  every  inflection 
of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable,  may  be 
noted  down  as  accurately  as  are  the  musical 
tones  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

The  world  has  possessed  a  purely  alpha- 
betic system  of  writing  for  3,000  years,  per- 
haps longer;  and  an  iconographic,  or  picture 
system,  for  twice  that  length  of  time;  but 
we  must  go  even  farther  back  than  that  to 
find  the  primitive  eflforts  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  art. 

Diverse  Origins 

It  will  not  be  possible,  however,  to  trace  the 
histor}^  of  the  art  of  writing  in  all  its  stages, 
in  any  one  country.  While  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  art  grew  up  independently  in  several 
countries  having  no  connections  or  communi- 
cation with  one  another,  and  while  in  every 
such  country  there  undoubtedly  were  well 
defined  stages  of  progress,  in  no  one  of  them 
have  monuments  or  records  been  preserved 
showing  all  stages  of  the  development.     Yet 
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Fragment  from  a  French  copybook  about  1725,  showing  the 
cutting  and  making  of  a  quill  pen,  and  position  for  writing 


by  careful  study  of  such  records  as  are  pre- 
served in  widely  separated  countries,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  outline  a  fairly  ac- 
curate history. 

Ascribed  to  the  Egyptians 

India  is  generally  regarded  as  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
art  of  writing  originated  there.  All  the 
monuments  and  records  there  found  are  in  the 
modern  alphabets.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  both  Persia  and  Assyria. 

The  Chinese  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of 
writing,  as  they  do  to  pretty  much  everything 
else,  yet  they  have  no  inscriptions  and  even  no 
traditions  pointing  to  an  earlier  use  of  written 
signs  than  about  3,000  B.  C. 

The  origin,  at  least  for  all  the  modern  al- 
phabets of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  Egyptians;  for  there  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
in  common  use  in  Egypt  nearly  or  quite 
5,000  years  before  Christ. 

The  EarHest  Form 

Writing,  in  its  early  stages,  is  always  found 
to  consist  of  picture  signs.  It  did  not  inter- 
pret language,  but  pictured  thoughts  by  means 
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Reproduction  of  a  famous  old  miniature  showing  St.  Jerome 
in  his  study  working  on  scroll,  with  old- 
fashioned  quill  pen 


of  painted  objects  and  events.  This  kind  of 
writing  could  of  course  be  understood  by  the 
people  of  different  countries. 

The  idea  of  imitating  the  form  of  an  object 
was  probably  first  suggested  by  sun-shadows. 
What  more  natural  than  to  represent  a  man 
as  his  shadow  presents  him.^  This  probabjy 
was  the  simplest  stage;  and  from  this  as  a 
starting  point  more  elaborate  ideas  were 
worked  out.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  small 
hollow  square  might  represent  a  town  or 
city;  but  how  should  some  particular  town 
or  city  be  represented.'^  Most  of  them,  in 
remote  times,  were  named  from  some  cir- 
cumstance or  fact  connected  with  their  found- 
ing. Thus  if  a  lion  were  seen  in  the  locality, 
the  place  might  be  called  Lion  Town,  and 
represented  by  the  figure  of  a  lion  by  the 
little  square  meaning  city,  or  perhaps  in  it. 

A  Step  Higher 

The  next  step,  that  of  representing  abstract 
ideas  or  moral  qualities,  was  a  difficult  one, 
but  it  was  taken.  It  is  manifestly  impossi- 
ble, for  instance,  to  express  adequately  the 
idea  of  the  soul  by  a  picture ;  for  no  one  knows 
what  a  soul  looks  like.  But  with  nations 
who  believed  that  the  soul  is  seated  in  the 
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Page  from  ''The  History  of  Writing  of  Antiquity  '  by  Berger, 
showing  ''thought-pictures'^  or  hieroglyphics 


heart,  as  many  of  them  did — and  do — the 
figure  of  a  heart  would  suggest  the  soul. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  necessity  of 
transcribing  foreign  names  of  persons  or 
countries.  These  could  not  be  expressed  by 
pictures.  They  were  merely  sounds,  and 
could  only  be  expressed  phonetically;  that  is, 
by  signs  capable  of  expressing  sounds.  This 
was  effected  by  selecting  such  signs  as  repre- 
sented things,  the  names  of  which,  in  the 
spoken  language  of  the  native  people,  re- 
sembled the  sound  of  the  foreign  name. 
This  was  the  first  step  toward  a  real  alphabet 
of  phonetics  or  sound-describing  letters. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Phoenicians 

As  before  stated,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  all  the  modern  alphabets  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  originated  in  Egypt;  and  the 
line  cf  development  was  through  that  won- 
derful people,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  the 
Phoenicians.  Tacitus  tells  us,  and  Tacitus  is 
usually  careful  and  reliable  in  his  statements, 
that  the  Phoenicians  learned  the  art  of  writ- 
ing from  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  it  to  all 
other  civilized  nations.  There  is  strong  e"i- 
dence  of  this  in  the  very  close  analogy  between 
the   oldest   Phoenician   inscriptions   and   the 


Par  ft'  (-<')!(;.'  h'riiliUi'  t"'>\  plii-ii :;  il)!(;  aux  autri'> 

crrilures  iiJ(''(ij;i  iijtiiicjUf'.s,  l.a  ou  vWv  uiilnf.  c  <*sl  fjuc,  ea 
(It'VtMiajit  iiae  v'-cnUtrc  |»lioiuii«|nt>.  die  nc  s<'s}  .pas  arnMiM-. 
tlans  raiia!\si>  ih-s  t'-lt'-iticiib  »hi  laii;;a;;('.  a  la  s\llaiir.  iiiai> 
(jireile  a  ailv'itil  picsfjiic  du  picniU'i'  ('(mi|>  la  li'ltrc  J)cs  la 
vf'  ^hiiasfi"',  (*'t'.sl-a-(lii'c  plus  dc  .'S.ood  aiis  avaiit  iKilre  c-rt'. 
h'S  K'uvplieu.s  pussi'tlairiif  \iii|j{-<lcii\  .niiciiiatiojis  dillV'- 
renles,  ft  st;  seixaicnl,  jxnu'  temln'  ^liaciiiie  dclles,  dun 
ou  ])lu.siciirs  f^r^iui's  al[>lial>('li(jiies  : 


A. \ 

A  ou  A V 

A  till  A -—J  w 

'•■•• M   ^^ 

" ■  ?  > 

W  uu  I' ^ 

li.ouV J 

I'.,.  .......  ■  ■ 

N ,^  y 

U-L -=>  j»A 


H.... m 

i.l  ou  If j 

X  ou  Kii..  .  .  .  0 

s- -P 

S,  S\  8.1. .    .  i«-  c 

Q J 

(i  oil  K Q 

K w» 

T i»  s=> 

DoiiT -^ 

r,  Ts,  i)j...  ^ 


Ln  per.sisUiucc  ties  fonHCs  liiiM'<);jl)[>lii<jiU's  uon>  pci- 
met  oncorc  (rcnlrevoir  la  lai'ou  doi  t  .suiil  noes  Ics  loKres 
de  eel  alphabet.  Lo  [iriiicipt*  dcs  liirri)<;ly{)lH's  j)lu)noli(pies 


Old  Egyptian  alphabet  in  hieroglyphic  or  ''thought-picture" 

form.     From  ''The  History  of  Writing 

of  Antiquity  "  by  Berger 


latest  writings  of  the  Egyptians.  These  the 
Phoenicians  entirely  remodeled,  simplifying 
the  characters  and  reducing  them  to  a  per- 
fect alphabetic  method,  both  as  to  their  pho- 
netic capacity  and  their  arbitrary  forms. 

Ours  Founded  on  the  Roman  System 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  if  we 
possessed  the  Phoenician  alphabet;  but  un- 
fortunately it  was  lost.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  founded 
upon  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  Romans 
in  turn  founded  their  alphabet  on  that  of  the 
Greeks,  improving  it  in  some  respects,  and 
our  alphabet  is  founded  upon  that  of  the 
Romans.  Hence,  as  the  immediate  parent 
of  our  own  system  of  writing,  the  Roman 
alphabet  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  us. 
The  word  "alphabet,"  however,  comes  from 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
"Alpha,"  and  "Beta." 

Originally,  Greek  writing  ran  from  right  to 
left;  then  in  some  instances  it  ran  alternately 
from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  It 
finally  settled  down  to  the  form  as  we  have 
it,  from  left  to  right;  and  this  became  the 
form  of  the  writing  of  all  modern  Europe. 
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^iuripifii0  mimitCua: 

ircrataijointufibilc^fefi 
fljttrinmir(iumntni0: 
xmx  cftiiiui  maar  irnmm, 

icrauoe^limittttmnzuriuftarfica-mniijr^ 
mir  twmtu0  eomtOtn^w^  ftfliuaummtj  6 

uoucltiiCja^ai)itmmhX)onncfliattr0mnte 
djmjmirmwiimtrux:  rjiu  tcumtmr  ;iic 
meant  ucfltnmt  pam0X)Gmi  uon  timo 
miicmimuiirtTtpimummrtrmmculiiiumfiur 
hmm.  Qliottiatii  toe  tuHipauir  oflSi  cojum 
Iimli0tumiliu0|jian:iir:aiuaifi  Ontr  mioumm 
el^mnrcoir.  Qiu^^tabic^f^imiumtc 
ifiartrmut  mtmmmr  tmumu^  mimmmtnti 
|i(jji?6tc»crulmirir  mtnlj  t  Irtainnintoci 
||O|c?ii0miiammctiio  feluutmurfent  m 

ignoimn  uumu:aimlni0|cmp:  ucrla  mu5  itm . 


Reproduction  of  a  page  from  a  Psalter^  engrossed  on  vellum, 
in  England,  about  1385 — probably  by  a  monk 


Manuscript  Books 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing  all  books  were  hand- 
written, of  course;  that  is,  manuscript  books. 
Many  of  them  were  elaborately  executed,  with 
ornamental  letters  and  pictures  in  vivid  colors. 
This  work  was  done  mostly  by  monks,  who 
had  plenty  of  time  at  their  command,  and 
nearly  all  the  volumes,  or  illuminated  manu- 
scripts as  they  are  now  called,  were  of  a 
religious  nature.  The  illuminated  manu- 
script period  reached  its  climax  in  the  Fif- 
teenth century,  the  invention  of  printing 
sounding  its  knell.  The  art  of  writing  be- 
came gradually  diffused  among  the  people, 
and  the  sharp  Gothic  form  of  the  letters 
gave  place  to  the  symmetrical  curves  and 
round  hand  of  modern  times. 


The  writing  instruments  of  a   scribe — Venice — A.  D.  1525 


Another  Splendid  Writer 

Tempoint  is  right-hand  mate  to  the 
famous  Eversharp  Pencil,  which  is 
always  sharp — ^never  sharpened. 

Made  by  the  same  people,  and  with 
the  same  consummate  skill  throughout. 

Eversharp  carries  enough  lead  for  a 
quarter  million  words.  And  there's 
always  a  real  point  for  every  single, 
solitary  word. 

Twenty-five  cents  replenishes  the  lead 
supply  at  long  intervals  —  enough  for 
another  quarter  million  words  —  ten 
thousand  words  one  cent! 

You  see  Eversharp  everywhere.  Mil- 
lions are  now  in  use.  The  writing  world 
has  been  quick  to  avail  itself  of  the 
new  writing  comfort  and  economy 
brought  by  Eversharp. 

Eversharp  is  within  reach  of  all. 
Prices,  $1  and  up.  Made  for  pocket, 
chain,  or  lady's  bag. 

Eversharp  Leads  have  a  fineness, 
firmness  and  smoothness  all  their  own. 
Various  degrees  of  hardness.  Known 
by  the  label  on  the  unique  little  box. 
Leads  are  sold  by  Eversharp  dealers 
everywhere. 

TKMPaiNT   and  EVERSHARP 

ARE  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

THE  WAHL  CO. ,  1800  Roscoe  St. ,  Chicago,  111. 
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